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SIVADVAITA OF SRIKANTHA 



CHAPTER I. 

Some General Considerations. 

From a very early stage in the history of 
The Vedas Indian Philosophic speculation, there 
and the would seem to have been two currents 
Agamas. 0 f thought, the Vedic and the Agamic, 

apparently independent and antagonistic. It is not 
possible to fix definitely the period when the Agamas 
came into being. Some of them that exist now go 
in for a criticism of Jainism and Buddhism, the 
Samkhya and the Mimamsa and the Advaita Ve- 
danta, and could have been evolved only after these 
systems; but some at least of these, the Pasupata 
and the Paiicaratra Agamas, should have been cur- 
rent before the compilation of the Vedanta Sutras, 
as those two systems are refuted by Badarayana in 
the second pada of the second chapter of the Sutras. 
Some of the systems are at least as old as the Mahd- 
blidrata , 1 a fact quite in line with the tradi- 
tional position as to the identity of Badarayana 
and Vyasa, the reputed author of the Mahd- 



1 See Mahabharata : Santi Parva, ch. 350, 63-67: 

63. tl There are various kinds of religion, O Royal Sage, 
which go by various names, such as Samkhya, Yoga, the P&iica- 
ratra, Vedas and Pasupata. 
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bharata. It has been suggested that the Agamic 
systems were developed out of the Brahmanas in 
the same way as the Upanisads, though at a much 
later stage, and that some of the later Upanisads 
like the Svetasvatara, which address the Supreme 
Being by a sectarian title and not param Brahman , 
as of yore, probably grew up under the shadow of 



64. ( ‘The promulgator of the Samkhya religion is said to 
be the great R?i Kapila. The primaeval Hiranyagarbha and none 
else is the promulgator of the Yoga system. 

65. “The R?i Apantaratamas is said to be the preceptor of 
the Vedas; some call that R§i by the name of Praclnagarbha. 

66. “The religion known by the name of PSiupata was 
promulgated by the Lord of Uma, that Lord of all creatures, viz., 
the cheerful giva otherwise known by the name of grlkantha, the 
son of Brahman. 

67. “The illustrious Nar§yana himself is the promulgator 

of the religion contained in the Pancaratra scriptures ” 

(From M. N. Dutt’s translation, p. 583.) 

It is matter for interesting speculation why the Naiy&yikas and 
the Vai6e§ikas are not mentioned. Are their systems later than 
the Mahabhdrata? Or is it because the claim is true that their 
founders were gaivas? Bhandarkar in his Vaisnavism, Saivism 
and Minor Religious Systems, 117, refers to Haribhadra's gaddar- 
tonasamuccaya, where it is said that Gotama and Kanada were of 
the gaiva faith. And the Lainga Turana mentions both of these 
philosophers among the 112 disciples of the 28 Yogacaryas who 
professed the Mahapaiupata Jhana: “Uluko vidyutaS caiva mandu- 
ko hyaSvalayanah, ak$apadah kumaraS ca, uluko vasta eva ca ’ ’ and 
so on (see Dr. V. V. Ramana gastrin *s incomplete translation of 
SMB, 13). The Mimamsakas — Purva and Uttara — are pre- 
sumably included under the appellation “Vedas”. Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar writing on Lakullfia in the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India for 1906-07 refers to grl Gunaratna 
Suri’s commentary on Haribhadra ’a work; that author says the 
Naiyayikas were called gaivas and the Vaidegikas PaSupatas. 
Curiously enough, the learned Professor converts the statements 
and says, “The idea that the P&dupatas are Vai£e$ikas and the 

gaivas Naiyayikas is no doubt fantastic It represents 

an attempt of the various religious sects to affiliate themselves to 
one of the six recognised schools of philosophy”! This misunder- 
standing is unfortunate. (The text cited by Dr. Bhandarkar reads 
thus: Naiyayikah sadadivabhaktatvat gaiva ityucyante, vaiSegikastu 
paiupatfc iti.) 
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the Agamas . 2 Antagonism to the Vedanta is 
clearly present in the Agamas as seen from frequent 
criticism thereof. For example, the Mfgendra 
Agama says: 

Among the Ved&ntas, we meet with such statements as 
these: ‘The Atman is one only, manifesting himself in 
forms sentient and insentient.’ ‘All this universe is 
Atman alone.’ ‘There is no plurality here.’ 

This is but a mere assertion, it is certain; for what is 
the basis for it 1 If you say that the authority upon which 
you base it is also Atman, then that itself becomes the 
very thing to be proved. 

Wherever these two (proof and the thing proved) 
are found, there must also exist the four (the former 
two, with the knower and the knowledge). This will 
mean the abandonment of Advaita; otherwise there would 
be no such thing as proof. 

Also, there must result (on this theory) identity of 
experience for all and absence of liberation, two conclu- 
sions which would be very repugnant indeed to the Atma- 
vadins. 8 

The criticism is not very profound, and it identi- 
fies Vedanta with Advaita. But the identification 
is just what one may expect of a hostile critic, for, 
the Advaita offers a target for attack easy in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of understanding it. The 
contention that Badarayana was responsible for 
the ekatma vada is urged even to-day, not by Ad- 
vaitins alone (of whom one might expect it), but by 
their opponents, the Saivites, as well . 4 

There are at the same time Agamic passages 
which claim Vedic authority for their doctrine. 



*See P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, 
pp. 126-130. 

* Verses II, 12-15; translation by M. Narayanaswami Iyer in the 
Siddhdnta Dipilea, iv. 

* K. Subramanya Pillai, Saiva Siddhdnta Vilahkam, 84. 
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The doctrine itself can be shown to be in consistency 
with theism, as found in the Upanisads. Here are 
some Agamic passages which affirm the derivation 
of the Agamas from the Vedas 5 : 

Siddhanto vedasaratvat, “as the siddhanta consists of 
the essence of the Veda”: (Suprabhedagama). 

Vedasaram idam tantram, “this tantra is of the essence 
of the Veda ’ ’ : (Makutagama) . 

Veddntdrtham idam jhdnam siddhdntam paramam 
subham, “this siddhanta knowledge which is the signifi- 
cance of Vedanta is supremely felicitous”: (Makutagama). 

These two sets_ of passages exhibit a twofold 
relationship of the Agamas to the Vedas and accord 
great support to the view that, while based on the 
Vedas, the former developed independently of the 
Upanisads which constitute the well-recognised 
body of Vedantic doctrine. 

The suggestion has been made that the present 
The alleged Agamas are Samskrt translations of 
Dravidian ori- Tamil originals, which constituted an 
gin of the altogether independent body of doc- 
g» *8B, trine, that the translators into Sam- 
skrt assimilated the views as far as they could to 
their own Vedic religion, that when, owing to many 
causes partly natural and partly political, the Tamil 
originals were irretrievably lost, the Samskrt trans- 
lations alone survived, that the suggestions they 
contain about the Vedic origin of the Agamas are 
not worthy of credence and that the very names — 
Agama, meaning that which has come (presumably 



B A number of such passages have been collected by the late 
E3L6iv5si Sentinathier in his jSiva-jMna-bodha-vaoan&lamMra-dipam 
and his Tamil translation of the Snkantha Bha$ya. See also Dr. 
Ramana £&strin’s translation of SMB , p. 52, and Ambalava Navala 
Para&akti’s introduction to his edition of the Paufkara BM?ya, 
pp. 53, 54. 
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from another language), and Tantra (which comes 
from tantu, thread, the literal translation of the 
Tamil word nul), meaning work, — are fairly strong 
indications in support of this contention. The dis- 
cussion of this position 6 and the final ascertainment 
of the origin of the Agamas do not come within the 
scope of the present work. The recognition of the 
existence of an independent body of doctrine, the 
Agama, showing opposition to another body of 
doctrine, the Vedanta, suffices for our purpose. One 
may remark, in passing, that the hypothesis of 
Tamil originals, while it is interesting, must re- 
main barren in the absence of very much fuller 
material than we have, or can have, of a place long 
since washed off by the seas, and of the ancestors 
of a people long merged into, and brought up in 
the shadow of, an alien civilisation. The etymo- 
logical support, at any rate, would seem to be a 
broken reed: truths about ultimate things are more 
likely to be referred to a Being that revealed them 
than to a language from which they were borrowed ; 
and the Agamas, it may be worth while to remem- 
ber, constitute the teaching of the Lord Himself 



•There is this much to be said in favour of the theory; the 
displacement of sacrifice and the substitution of worship by medi- 
tations, symbols and idols in its place were probably due to non- 
Vedic influences. The non-Vedic peoples might have belonged 
to other races or they might have been adventurous sections among 
the Aryans themselves, who, having struck out for themselves new 
paths of life and thought, came back or were brought back subse- 
quently to the fold, incidentally enriching the parent stoek of 
culture. It is said that the 6aivism of the Atharva Veda is a 
contribution of the Vratyas, who originally lost their position in 
Aryan society because of their laxity in the matter of observances, 
but subsequently came back to their own. See an interesting 
paper, The Absorption of the Vratyas, by Mahamahopadhyiya 
Hara Prasad gastrin (Bulletin of the Dacca University). Pro- 
fessor A. Chakravarthi is also of opinion that it is exceedingly 
improbable that the Vratyas were members of a non- Aryan race: 
See his paper, The Vrdtyas, in the Jaina Gazette, June, 1925. 
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to His devotees among gods and men, the expres- 
sion denoting, as it certainly does, that which has 
come from the Lord, — a revelation, in short, — not 
a translation. 

Yet a third view of the Agamas is that their 
purpose is to interpret the TJpanisads, that they 
develop the teaching of the latter and that they 
“bear the same relation to the TJpanisads, as the 
New Testament of the Christian Holy Bible bears 
to its Old Testament.” 7 According to this view, 
the TJpanisads present the quest, and the Agamas 
the attainment ; the province of the former is limited 
by “charya, kriya and yoga, while the province of 
the Agamas includes these as well as jnana.” TJpa- 
nisadic knowledge extends to the four states, — of 
waking, dreaming, sleep and the fourth beyond 
these three: Agamic knowledge, however, extends 
to the turlyatita, what is beyond even the fourth. 
The TJpanisads, however, set out to explain not 
merely the search but also the realisation of what 
is sought. There is not in them any confession of 
failure, nor is the student of Vedanta aware of such 
failure. He who knows the Agamas may be con- 
scious of having attained a higher truth, but this 
consciousness is no warrant for its own correctness. 
Any system of Hindu philosophy that has a claim 
to respect, claims also to be a synthesis of all ele- 
ments of experience in a higher measure than may 
be found in other systems. The Agamas may make 
a similar claim, but the claim cannot guarantee its 
own validity. If there is anything higher than the 
fourth stage, the knowledge thereof is bound to 
be more valuable; but the quest for what is higher 
than experience may well prove endless, and the 
turlyatita may turn out to be a mirage. The claim 



7 Dr. Ramana d&strin’s translation of 8MD, 53. 
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of the Agamas to present a higher body of doctrine 
may be recognised to exist, though its admission 
be matter for further inquiry. The point of in- 
terest and value in such a view is that it treats the 
Agamas as a development of the Veda and the 
Vedanta and not as an entirely independent body 
of doctrine. 

There is no reason to discredit this fundamental 
identity, even on a consideration of the alleged dif- 
ferences between Upanisadic and Agamic doctrines. 
It is said that unlike Vedic ritual which is propitia- 
tory and sacrificial, Agamic ritual consists essen- 
tially in devout worship of and personal communion 
with the deity. The Upanisadic Brahman is uni- 
versal and non-sectarian, while the deities of the 
Agamas, — Siva, Visnu or Sakti, — appeal to parti- 
cular classes of worshippers. The differences thus 
pointed out, though real enough, are not inconsis- 
tent with the theory of development. No two views 
can be more opposed than the geo-centric and the 
helio-centric theories; yet the latter was a legiti- 
mate development of the former. The difference 
between Vedanta and Agamanta may have been the 
result of similar development. The human mind 
may well pass from sanguinary sacrifices offered 
to a plurality of deities to the devout concentrated 
worship of one supreme personality, being moved 
thereto by no forces other than the dawn of know- 
ledge and the expansion of the moral conscious- 
ness. The frail individual unable to grasp Brahman 
in its universality or to concentrate his mind there- 
on for any length of time may well have preferred 
to concentrate on those aspects which appealed to 
him most and thus evolved the bodies of doctrine 
centering round Siva or Visnu or Sakti. Further, 
non-sacrificial ritual such as worship in temples is 
not confined to Agamic literature, for, the worship 
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at Cidambaram is admittedly non- Agamic. “Sec- 

tarian” deities, too, are not unknown to the Upa- 
nisads, as witness, Upanisads like the Atharvasikha,. 
Kaivalya, Subala, Svetasvatara and so on. There 
is yet another point of difference, in respect of com- 
petency for study: even this is not inconsistent 
with the development .of one body of doctrine from 
-another, for, the Agamas, as the later body of 
doctrine, might have tended to catholicity, embrac- 
ing all in the fold of studentship, irrespective of 
sex or caste, while the earlier speculations of the 
Vedanta attempted to restrict competency to cer- 
tain classes. For such developments, external 
stimuli are conceivable, but are not necessary, and 
there is not sufficient material for postulating any 
external stimulus or for discrediting the view of 
the basic identity of Vedic and Agamic doctrine. 

However this may be, when we come to know 
Attempt to of .these, we see two currents of 
^Agamic^nd thought as also a certain amount of 
Vecuc teaching, antagonism between the two. This 
1. Tiru-Muiar. antagonism was deprecated by so emi- 
nent a thinker as Tiru-Mular, author of the Tiru- 
Mantiram, one of the twelve books of the canon of 
Tamil Saivism. Sundara, one of the Tevaram 
hymnalists, refers, it is believed, to this Tiru-Mular 
in his “Breviary of Devotees” when he says, “I am 
the slave of the devotees of our Lord Tiru- 
Mular.” 8 Tiru-Mular (who must have therefore 
preceded Sundara, who is himself assigned gene- 
rally to the 9th century A.D.), says that both the 
Vedas and the Agamas are the creation of the Lord 
and that they are both true, the only difference 
between them being that the former are general 

* S<hiSttrar $(J5(iped ear m. iu.tits gj uist-Quidr 

— fires* firms. 5 . 




